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Such at question might he asked regarding many Transport Vehicles which 


rive to duplicate and triplicate their jour neys owing to their excessive U.W.. 





imitation of pay load, and restricted speed, Rey nolds prev ided the remedy in 





he past, and will do so in the future, by the incredible lightening of body 
and chassis, eflected by use of their Light Alloy Products- resulting in 


maximum payload, highes permitted speeds, and therefore tewet journeys 
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LONGSTOP HILL—A SPOT THAT 
OF THE FORMIDABLE STRONGHOLD, 


In future chronicles of the Second World War, Longstop Hill will be linked with such 
names as Jesus Hill at Alamein and the Wadi Zigzau at Mareth, scenes of some of 
the most gallant fighting in the North African campaign. It was on April 26 that 
Longstop Hill, which for days had held up the First Army's drive towards Tunis, 
was captured in a final assault which carried our troops to the summit and before 
which the Germans fled to the valley below. The attack on the hill had been in 


WILL BE FOREVER FAMOUS 


SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1943. 


IN BRITAIN’S MILITARY HISTORY: A DISTANT VIEW 
TAKEN BEFORE THE GALLANT ASSAULT WHICH DISLODGED THE ENEMY. 


Probably the enemy's most formidable stronghold in Tunisia, it 
had to be taken ridge by ridge, by infantry and tanks; the work of the Churchills 


progress five days. 


on those difficult slopes was magnificent The capture of Longstop Hill has been 
described as the turning-point of the war in Tunisia, and from its summit our victorious 
troops saw the whole battlefield spread out before their eyes, with our shells and 


bombs marking the course of the retreating columns of Germans in the plains below 
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GREAT deal of sense is talked about freedom. 

And a great deal of nonsense, too. ‘A! free- 
dom is a noble thing!’’ wrote an old poet. But the 
question is: what is it ? Quite obviously, so far as this 
world is concerned, it is a relative and not an absolute 
attribute. To be completely free in this world is 
impossible. One cannot be free from death, free from 
toothache (or its alternative, the dentist), free from 
occasional illness, disgruntlement, disappointment, 
satiety, boredom, ill-temper and love, even if one 
happens to be born one of the minute and lucky 
minority which is temporarily or permanently free 
from any serious fear of violence, hunger, penury, 
employer, tax-collector and banker. We are born 
slaves to our own passions and infirmities, even if we 
are born slaves to nothing else, and we can only 
emancipate ourselves from them gradually, and never 
—in this world—wholly. And in his social relationship 
with his fellows man is rarely if ever free; his own 
freedom, even in the freest society, is conditioned by 
the need of perpetual] restraint to ensure a similar 
freedom for others. Jails, in this sense, are, as much 
as social taboos, a part of man’s general social freedom : 
so are judges and policemen, and even gallows. So, 
at the present moment, are Conscription and the 
Essential Works Order; the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus and the Order in Council, the firing squad for 
the coward and deserter, billeting in private houses and 
the commandeering of premises. It is a sobering 
thought for any disciple of John Stuart Mill. 

Of course, if one is content to define freedom in a 
purely negative sense one can get some way. One 
kind of freedom for which we, our Russian and our 
Polish allies, for instance, are all fighting, despite the 
immense differences in our respective ideals and 
systems of government, is freedom from being governed 
by Nazis. And this is certainly freedom enough for 
tens of millions of men to offer life itself to achieve. 
Yet, on a grander scale, it is rather like the kind of 
freedom conferred by a successful muzzling order : 
freedom from being bitten by a mad dog. The mere 
fact of beating Hitler, however all-important at the 
moment, is not going to confer permanent freedom 
on mankind, though a few incorrigibly romantic 
optimists seem to imagine—if one can believe their 
public utterances-——that it will. Nor 
is the negative freedom—if we achieve 
it—of escaping the rule of priests, 
Fascists, aristocrats, bankers, capital- 
ists, Blimps and other like popular 
Aunt Sallys. New foes will still be 
found, threatening to bind our souls— 
and more than even our souls—with 
secular chains. New presbyter (or 
bureaucrat) now, as in the past, will 
prove but old priest (or employer) 
writ large. We shall have to do more 
than scratch the wordy surface soil 
of human society if we are to find the 
delicate and elusive roots of freedom. 


There are also a number of specific 
freedoms which carry one far but not 
far enough. There are freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
of the Press. It is a somewhat limited 
and even barren freedom to be able to 
call one’s employer a stingy rogue if 
one is dependent on him for one’s 
wife's clothes aad one’s children’s 
bread ; or if, alternatively, he is deaf, 
or—which amounts to much the same 
thing—if he lives in a remote and 
genteel suburb or country mansion 
far out of earshot of one’s wholesome 
strictures. Freedom to worship as one 
pleases is again an imperfect thing if 
one lacks the freedom to develop and 
maintain an adequately nourished 
spiritual life. Freedom of the Press, 
too, may mean little more than free- 
dom for a few very rich men to print 
anything they please, which in these 
days of astronomical newspaper circu- 
lations and the imperfect state of 
the law of libel, may well mean 
anything but freedom ,to those who happen—perhaps 
for very good reason—to have fallen foul of those 
lew very rich men 





It is interesting to recall that the Surrey Zoological Gardens 

Road and , Walworth Road, and were opened to the public in 1831. To quote Harold Clunn in 
his book “The Face of London,” these gardens “ were fifteen acres in extent, and second only 
in importance to the Regent's Park Zoological Gardens. They contained a lake, faci 
a music hall affording accommodation for 10,000 persons, modelled on the lines of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Indeed, the truth is, as Mr. Herbert Agar said 
in a brilliant and profound broadcast the other night, 
that none of the Four Freedoms enunciated by 
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t “* PORTRAIT OF ROWLAND HILL.” 


“ Early in the year 1837, Mr. Hill published a pamphlet recom- 
mending that inland postage rates should be reduced to an 
uniform charge of one penny per half-ounce. .. . In the latter 
part of the same year the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject. After a most laborious 
and thorough investigation, extending over the whole of the 
session of 1837-8, the said committee reported favourably of 
Mr. Hill’s plan, and strongly recommended its partial adoption 
immediately, and its complete introduction, ‘ as soon as the state 
of the public revenue would admit of the risking a large tem- 
porary reduction.” . . . Upon the 12 July, 1839, by a resolution 
of the House of Commons, it was considered expedient to reduce 
the postage fo the uniform perny rate, to abolish the franking, 
privilege, and strictly to regulate official franking.... In 





anuary 1840, the reduced rate was in operation.” 











“ THE GIRAFFES, AND THEIR NUBIAN ATTENDANTS, AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.” 


President Roosevelt is of much use without the 
others. It is of little avail giving a man free- 
dom of religion and freedom of speech so long 


ey 


were situated between Kennington 


: luge winter 
arden. The grounds were adorned with flower-beds, pathways, undulating lawns, Italian terraces, 
Swiss chalets, grottoes, fountains and cascades. 
adapted for open-air entertainments. . 


as he lacks freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. In such a case he is only too likely—as 
the tragic history of modern Germany proves — 
to sacrifice the former to secure even the smallest, 
most uncertain share of the latter. Likewise free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear without 
freedom of speech and religion are so little the 
exclusive attributes of a free man that they are 
enjoyed by slaves, cattle and quislings. The two 
broad aspects of freedom—the freedom of the 
body and the freedom of the spirit— must go 
forward together, or true freedom ceases to 
exist. That is why the advance of mankind 
towards a genuine liberty has always had to be 
made gradually and, though with trust—an in- 
dispensable condition of any advance—with caution. 
It is so easy in stressing the abstract liberty 
for the happy few to rush into the kind of 
concrete slavery for the unhappy many that dis- 
graced this country—the pioneer of European 
freedom —in the early decades of the Industrial 
Revolution. It is equally easy—as we may soon 
discover to our cost—in remedying specific evils 
by State action to rob the individual citizen, 
particularly the individual thinker, teacher and 
publicist, of everything that fosters the growth 
of real spiritual liberty. As Mr. Agar wisely said, 
we have got to have just enough planning to 
ensure to every man freedom from want and 
freedom from fear, while avoiding that excess or 
totalitarian planning that makes every man _ the 
mere slave and mouthpiece of the State: in other 
words, of other men. To jump out of the frying- 
pan of Gradgrind and the Capitalists into the 
fire of Hitler and the National Socialists is not to 
go forward but to go back. We should not be 
fighting this war otherwise. 


The remedy, I think—the true watchword for 
man’s future—is to be sure that we keep our eyes 
as reformers and democrats firmly fixed on Man the 
individual, and that we sternly avoid all temptation 
to worship the abstract remedies—State, Race, Party, 
‘ism—which we adopt to cure his specific ills. If 
freedom is a noble thing, it follows that every man 
ought to enjoy it in the fullest 
measure compatible with the freedom 
of all other men. In other words, 
once the Four Freedoms have been 
assured so far as is reasonably 
possible to all men, any further 
interference with the individual's 
personal liberty, whether of thought 
or action, ought to be scrupulously 
avoided. One can perhaps put it 
best in this way: that freedom 
should be regarded as a private store 
of wealth inherent in every man’s 
life, on which the security of the 
general freedom of all is a first 
charge or mortgage. But once that 
charge—the tax of a truly free 
society—has been met, the residue 
should remain for Man the individual 
to use as he pleases. He should 
be allowed to enjoy to the fullest 
measure freedom of choice: the right 
to opt for what he wishes to do 
and how he wishes to do it. He 
should, so far as possible, be allowed 
to choose his own work, his own 
home, his own mate, his own society, 
his own reading, his owa pleasures, 
his own food, his own travels. On 
these rights—essential, if man is to 
know dignity and happiness — the 
experience of the nineteenth century 
has proved it necessary to put 
checks. But I should like to 
suggest that the extent of those 
checks should be as jealously guarded 
in our new society as the national 
fiscal revenue—the taxpayer’s money 
—was in the old Gladstonian state 
of laissez faire. For any undue 
extravagance in its use by the 
nation’s rulers must inevitably impoverish the free- 
dom of the individual—the only real freedom possible 
in this imperfect world. 
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ALLIED LEADERS OF THE VICTORIOUS LAND AND AIR FORCES IN TUNISIA. 


ERE are some of 
H the men _ who 
directed the great 
Allied victory in Tuni- 
sia. Our first picture 
shows two infantry 
generals — Lieut.- 
General K. A. N. 
Anderson, in charge of 
the First Army, with 
Major - General Omar 
M. Bradley, who took 
over command of the 
U.S. Second Army 
Corps for the final 
drive in the north. 
It was very largely 
the brilliant deception 
practised by General 
Anderson which led to 
the swiftness of our 
victory, for after lead- 
ing the Germans to 
believe that the main 
Allied attack would 
come in the Pont du 
Fahs region, General 
Anderson amassed his 
men and_ materials 
secretly and_ struck 
heavily twenty - five 
miles away to the 
north-west up the 
Mejerda Valley from 
Medjez el Bab, catch- 
ing the enemy com- 
pletely on the wrong 
foot. Playing a great 
part in the victorious 
drive, the U.S. Second 
Army Corps was led by 
Major-General _Brad- 
ley, whose appoint- 
ment in succession to 
Major-General Patton 
was announced by 
General Eisenhower 


pose after a visit to the 


[Continued below, on left 


LIEUT.-GENERAL K. A. N. ANDERSON, IN COMMAND OF THE FIRST ARMY, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A TOUR OF AMERICAN POSITIONS IN NORTHERN TUNISIA 
WITH MAJOR-GENERAL OMAR M. BRADLEY, ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST INFANTRY GENERALS, IN COMMAND OF THE U.S. SECOND ARMY CORPS. 


Continued.) 

front. Major-General 
Bradley took over on 
April 16, when the 
Americans were moved 
to the rugged moun- 
tain regions of the 
north, where the new 
zone of operations as- 
signed to them called 
essentially for infantry 
fighting. He is re- 
garded as one of 
America’s best infantry 
commanders. Major- 
General Patton,equally 
famous as a_ tank 
expert, was on the 
same day transferred 
to another important 
command——Our 
second picture shows 
three famous leaders 
of the Allied air arm 
in Tunisia—Air Chief- 
Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, in supreme 
command of the Allied 
air forces in the Medi- 
terranean theatre; Air 
Marshal Coningham, in 
command of the tacti- 
cal air forces in Tuni- 
sia, who lived and 
messed with General 
Alexander in a camou- 
flaged tent behind the 
front line before the 
final drive on Tunis 
and Bizerta; and 
Major - General Carl 
Spaatz, C.-in-C. of the 
U.S. Air Forces in the 


European Theatre, who [ 
— 





since January has been 
personally in command 
of the North - West 


ican Air Forces. 
African Air eos OVERWHELMING AIR POWER PAVED THE WAY TO THE TUNISIAN VICTORY. HERE ARE THREE OF THE MEN 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) AIR MARSHAL CONINGHAM, MAJOR-GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S., AND AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL 


IN CHARGE OF ALLIED AIR FORCES THERE 
SIR ARTHUR TEDDER 
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THE SUPREME COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE VICTORIOUS ALLIED FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA: GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
UNDER WHOSE LEADERSHIP THE AXIS FORCES IN TUNISIA HAVE SUFFERED A GREAT DEFEAT. 


The debt of Dunkirk is repaid,"’ stated the King in a message of congratulation American Forces in the European Theatre of Operations. He was born in 1890 
to General Eisenhower. ‘‘ Under your leadership,’ went on the message, “ forces and served with distinction in the last war in the Tank Corps; he became one 
diverse in nationality and race have been knit into one united and successful of the youngest American Army Lieutenant-Colonels. Before coming over to Britain, 
whole Now, with the capture of Tunis and Bizerta, your campaign is almost he was Assistant Chief of Staff, Operations Division, War Department General Staff 
concluded."’ General Eisenhower, until he became Supreme Commander-in-Chief of The great victory in Tunisia, for which he, and the commanders under him, are 


the Allied Forces in North Africa six months ago, was Commanding General of | responsible, is of the greatest importance in the plans for final victory 
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THE BRITISH “‘ ALEXANDER THE GREAT”: 
OF AFRICA HAS BEEN HAILED BY OUR ALLIES 


A second triumph has come to General Alexander ; 
he planned the campaign that started at El 
of the Tunisian campaign, he has used the 
Army, the Second American C 
He has completely 


GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, WHOSE SUPERB STRATEGY IN THE BATTLE 


AND BY NEUTRAL STATES AS EPOCH-MAKING. 
with Montgomery in the field, East, in 1942 
Alamein, and now, as chief strategist 
men of the Eighth Army, the First 


, after fighting, as G.O.C., Burma, the brilliant delaying action which 
saved India by giving us time to reorganise. It was he, too, who was in com 


mand at the last on the beaches of Dunkirk, and on that occasion as well, no little 
rps and the Corps d'Afrique with. brilliant results credit is due to him as a master strategist Now these bitter memories will be 
generalled vor nim and helped to bring about the wiped out, and he has the satisfaction of knowing the enemy are suffering 
repaying { the Dunkirk lebt Gene ; ntead C 


the 
ppoi i n-C., Middle same as our men did at Dur 


kirk 
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BIZERTA, THE POWERFUL NAVAL BASE, WHICH FELL TO ALLIES ON MAY 7. 
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FERRYVILLE—AN AERIAL VIEW, LOOKING NORTH—THE POWERFUL NAVAL BASE 
OF BIZERTA, WHICH FELL TO THE ALLIES WITH TUNIS NEAR BY. 





> MATEUR, WHOSE CAPTURE BY THE AMERICANS BROKE THE RING OF ARNIM’S 
; MOUNTAIN DEFENCES AND OPENED THE WAY TO BIZERTA. 4% 
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| Delite asia 
i A GENERAL VIEW OF BIZERTA, CAPTURED BY U.S.A. AND FRENCH FORCES \ 
| 

ON MAY 7 AFTER FERRYVILLE FELL, DESPITE ITS STRONG FORTIFICATIONS. 














— 
& THE WATERFRONT AND OLD PORT OF BIZERTA. THE RAPID ADVANCE OF THE “S ) A. VIEW OF THE MILE-LONG CANAL LEADING FROM BIZERTA TO FERRYVILL} 4 
\ AMERICANS ON FERRYVILLE, AND ALLIED BOMBING, CAUSED ITS COLLAPs! j THE NAVAL BASE, ACROSS LAKE BIZERTA, CAPTURED ON MAY 7. } 
c a 
After being held up with the British First Army in the mountains west of Tunis, so much matchwood. This decisive advance, thanks to the brilliant deceptive 
held in strength by Arnim’s Axis Army, comprising the cream of the Afrika Korps, strategy of General Alexander, whose superb generalship has been the eulogy of 
the U.S. Second Corps, now under command of Major-General Omar Bradley, the world, was the foreseen sequel of the American capture of Mateur, the U.S 
broke their way into Mateur on May 3 Meanwhile the British First Army Army having had the honour to break first the ring of Arnim's powerful mountain 
swarmed in force on to the Tunisian plain, following the direct road from Medjez defences. While the First Army, like an overwhelming flood, swamped the Cerman 
e| Bab to Tunis eta Massicault, whose formidable defences were swept away like forces which opposed them, the Americans, with the French—-whose gallantry 
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THE. TUNISIAN CAPITAL CAPTURED BY BRITISH: VIEWS OF THE CITY. 
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A VIEW OVER TUNIS LOOKING TOWARDS THE ARAB QUARTER. ITS SENSATIONAL FALL ON MAY 7 FOLLOWED A SUCCESSION OF RESOUNDING ALLIED VICTORIES. 
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> ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, OF OVER 200,000 PEOPLE, SHOWING THE MODERN CITY. THE TREE-LINED STREET IS THE AVENUE JULES FERRY, A BUSY THOROUGH. “%~\ 
FARE OF HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND SHOPS. AS THE BRITISH ARMY STREAMED INTO THE CITY, THOUSANDS GREETED THEM WITH CHEERS AND FLOWERS j 
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Continued | 
fell only a quarter of an hour after Tunis, whose defences were not so strong 


has also been outstanding—made for Bizerta, and the former, with rapid tactics, 
marched on Ferryville, meeting little resistance. It was one of the great surprises The rapidity of the advance demoralised the enemy, drove a complete wedge 
that Ferryville and Bizerta, heavily fortified both to landward and seaward, with between Bizerta and Tunis, and left only a residue of the Axis army, said t 
attack, and designed to stand siege | number 250,000 men, to retreat to Cape Bon, its last fragile foothold in Africa 
The débacle of Hitler's proud Army in Africa is complete—and its effects will be 


great guns specially screened against air 
indefinitely, should have fallen so easily to the Allies. The probable explanation 


is that the ‘* Tedder Carpet "' of complete air cohesion disorganised the defences. Bizerta far-reaching in the immediate future 
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PRELUDE TO VICTORY: INFANTRY, 
IN TUNISIA, LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 
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ALLIED TRANSPORT MOVING ON TO THE GOUBELLAT PLAIN, IN CENTRAL TUNISIA, SCENE 


c } y > 
OF MUCH HEAVY FIGHTING IN PREPARATION FOR THE FINAL VICTORY DRIVE. TAKRUNA, A" MOSQUE ON" A HILL, CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY AFTER THEY 


HAD TAKEN ENFIDAVILLE. A FORMER ENEMY STRONGHOLD, IT WAS CONVERTED TO 
Sammon T AN OBSERVATION POST. 
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THE TACTICAL AIR FORCES IN TUNISIA HAVE BEEN A DECIDING FACTOR IN THE SWIFTNESS OF OUR FINAL 
VICTORY. HERE A BOSTON BOMBER IS SEEN FLYING OVER MOUNTAINGUS COUNTRY IN ONE OF MANY 
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AIR MARSHAL CONINGHAM, IN COMMAND OF TACTICAL 
AT A FIGHTER AIRFIELD. HE AND GENERAL 
TENT WHEN PREPARING 


RADIOED PICTURE SHOWING GERMAN AND ITALIAN PRISONERS ROUNDED ' INFANTRYMEN OF THE FIRST ARMY, THEIR OBJECTIVE A STRONG-POINT IN THE 
IN TUNIS BEING MARCHED PAST A_ BRITISH TANK THROUGH EXCITED CROWDS, ; ADVANCE TOWARDS TUNIS, MOVING UP BEHIND A WAVE OF TANKS 


Various aspects of the fighting in Tunisia are reflected in these pictures from shows the nature of this mosque-topped hill, a stronghold won after blcody 
lifferent parts of the front. Transport is seen moving up in the battle area fighting. The picture of Churchill tanks going into action gives an impression 
of the Goubellat plain, part of the vast transport system to which our of their power; praise has been heaped on them by Tunisian troops and 
armies in North Africa owe so much The capture of Takruna was an item correspondents Our air pictures show the mountainous nature of the country 

the 1 s of the Eighth Army's operations near Enfidaville: our picture over which so much of the fighting has taken place; an unconventional scene, 
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THE RUINS FOR HOSTILE TROOPS. MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS 
DID NOT TAKE VERY LONG. 


—_— 
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BOMBS BURST IN A 
FINAL AND IRRESISTIBLE 


AIR FORCES IN TUNISIA, CHATTING WITH OFFICERS AND 
ALEXANDER LIVED AND WORKED TOGETHER IN THE SAME 


THE VICTORY PLAN 


A BRITISH %3°7-IN. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN OF THE TYPE USED IN THE DEFENCE OF 
LONDON IN THE SLITZ DAYS, IN ACTION AS AN ARTILLERY WEAPON IN TUNISIA. 


in which Air Marshal Coningham is chatting to officers and men at a fighter 
airfield: and a cluster of bombs bursting among enemy positions near Medjez 
el Bab—a type of pattern bombing which the Germans and Italians have 
learned with justification to fear Two other pictures show Axis prisoners 
in the field and in Tunis: more than 50,000 prisoners were taken within two 


AIR POWER IN ACTION 
FOR THE FINAL FORWARD SURGE. 


an 
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CHURCHILL TANKS, WHOSE FIGHTING POWER HAS EARNED ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE FROM 
SEASONED TROOPS IN TUNISIA, MOVING FORWARD TO ATTACK AN ENEMY POSITION. 


DEVASTATING PATTERN ON ENEMY LINES NEAR MEDJEZ EL BAB, STARTING-POINT OF OUR 


PATTERN BOMBING IN ADVANCE OF INFANTRY DEMORALISED 
IN THE VICTORY. 


DRIVE IN THE NORTH. 


GERMAN OFFICERS, CAPTURED DURING A TANK BATTLE IN TUNISIA, TALKING TO OTHER 
PRISONERS, WEARING CAMOUFLAGED COATS, CAPTURED AT THE SAME Titi 


days of our entry of Tunis and Bizerta The picture of the 3°7-in. anti- 
aircraft gun will be of particular interest to people who came through the 
London blitz, for this was the type of gun which defended the capital night 
after night in the worst days It is now being used as a field gun, and with 


it is said, considerable success 
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| had there have been unexpected and some- 

times mortifying delays at various stages 
of the Tunisian campaign, no one can deny 
that the capture of Tunis and Bizerta has 
been carried out with amazing speed. So far 
as I can recall, it was about the 1st of this 
month that I was informed of the estimate 
of the duration of the campaign made a little 
earlier by a prominent personality who was 
in a good position to judge. He prophesied 
that all would be over by the 15th of this month. I must 
own that I felt sceptical on the subject. Even when the 
great assault was launched by the British First Army and 
the United States Second Corps last week, it seemed too 
much to expect that events would move so quickly in the 
next forty-eight hours. Once the British armour and 
infantry were able to deploy in the plain of Tunis, it did 
indeed appear probable that the capital would fall very 
quickly, since it was in no sense a fortress and not easily 
defensible. Bizerta, however, was another matter. The 
prediction of another good authority, made just before the 
final offensive, was that the enemy would abandon Tunis, 
but would fall back into two main isolated bridgeheads, 
one round Bizerta, the other in the Cap Bon peninsula. 
The importance attributed by the enemy to the latter had 
been proved not only by the stubborn defence which he 
maintained against the Eighth Army in the coast centre, 
but also by the report that he had put up jetties along its 
eastern shore. But in fact Bizerta collapsed as quickly 
as Tunis. 

In this final stage, it is not underrating the achievement 
of the Allied troops to point out how much they 
owed to the co-operation of the naval and air 
arms. The Germans would almost suggest that 
there was something unfair in such co-operation, 
that their troops have fought under a handicap 
which they did not deserve. In truth, the aim of 
a belligerent is to bring about the closest link 
possible between the three arms in warfare, to 
employ them as one. That the Allies succeeded 
in doing in Tunisia, especially in the final stage. 
In consequence, the enemy’s defence has been 
crippled. He has suffered enormous losses at sea 
and in the air. He has run short of munitions and 
even of food. He has not been able to replace 
armoured fighting vehicles destroyed in battle, 
so that some of the units manning them have 
had to fight as infantry. His airfields on both 
sides of the water have been plastered with bombs. 
His port installations have been put out of action. 
He has thus been prevented from making the 
most of such opportunities for resistance as 
rémained to him, and these would otherwise have 
been not inconsiderable. No troops in the world 
ould have crashed through with such speed as ours 
did in the last phase without some factors such as 
these operating in their favour. The end would 
perhaps, in any case, have been inevitable, but 
it must have been longer delayed. ‘ 
and air” can never have been combined more 
effectively than they were in Tunisia during the 
last part of April and the first week of May 1943. 

The troops themselves leapt to their opportunities. 
The Allies have forged in Tunisia a great fighting 


flood. 
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BIZERTA : A CONTOUR MAP LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE 


OLD PORT 1 THE NAVAL BASE OF FERRYVILLE. 

HIZERTA’S SUDDEN FALL CREATED CONSIDERABLE SURPRISE. 

On Friday, May 7, shortby after the fall of Tunis, Bizerta was seized by 

Americans and French when Ferryville, shelled and bombed to pieces, 

capitulated. Bizerta presents a scene of utter devastation by German 

festruction. On May 9, 25,000 Germans, unable to escape by sea, 
surrendered to the U.S. forces. 


instrument, which can have no superior for its purpose. That 
is a consideration which must not be overlooked in the 
estimation of this campaign, and which must be admitted to 
provide compensation for delays, though how nearly complete 
that compensation has been remains to be proved, At the out 
set of the campaign the British First Army lacked experience 
and the United States troops were raw. Doth have acquired 
skill and confidence in themselves and in their weapons, 
The cost has been fairly high, though in proportion § to 
the numbers engaged the casualties have not proved 
CXCOSSIVE rhe consequence of the delay is more difhe ult 


to estimate, but it ean be said with truth that the Allies 
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GREAT WORLD 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


emerge from the Tunisian campaign with an army group 
which can stand comparison with any in the world. The 
Eighth Army was already, needless to say, a first-class 
formation, but even it has acquired experience of new 
conditions. In the near future, too, the Allied forces in 
North Africa will be strengthened by numerous French 
troops, for whom the most modern arms have recently 
arrived. A considerable proportion of these troops will be 
European ; the remainder will consist for the most part of 
those Algerian and Moroccan soldiers who in the last war 
formed about 75 per cent. of the personnél of the colonial 
divisions—some of the best in the French service. The 
French troops have done good work in this campaign, but 
have been hampered by obsolete and insufficient equipment. 
New possibilities are opened up to them by the reorganisa- 
tion and re-equipment being carried out by General Giraud 
with American aid, and there is now good reason to hope that 
they will furnish a much more powerful contribution to 
the Allied cause. 

Another factor not to be omitted from the stock-taking 
of the campaign is the strain and loss which it has imposed 
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upon the enemy. If Tunisia had been overrun in the first 
rush, as it very nearly was, its conquest might have brought 
some very important immediate advantages, but it would 
have inflicted only minor material loss upon the Germans, 
unless Rommel could have been trapped between the Eighth 
and First Armies and prevented from evacuating his forces 
from Tripolitania. As it is, German and Italian air 
strength, and Italian shipping have suffered losses which 
will continue to be felt. The enemy’s air losses in the 
North African campaign are put at over 1600, considerably 
more than twice those of the Allies. The number of prisoners 
captured is already considerable, without taking into account 
those taken in the last battle, on which subject no particu- 
lars are available at the time of writing. However the cam- 
paign may conclude, it can hardly be doubted that there 
will be very large additions to the total. All this is not by 
way of excuse. I still think that matters might have gone 
more rapidly, and it is on the cards that the delays will have 
the effect of prolonging the war. _ Yet the fact remains that 
we wanted to meet and fight the Germans where we could 
in circumstances relatively favourable to ourselves, and that 
in Tunisia we have succeeded in meeting and in utterly 
defeating them. 

How long resistance will be maintained it is hard to 
prophesy, but it can scarcely be for a prolonged period. 
Nor is it easy o estimate what proportion of the troops 
which the Axis Powers have committed to this theatre will 
be finally netted. The enemy’s forces have already been 
split into fragments. They possess few airfields and no ports 
of any considerable size. The best information during the 
first week of May suggested that there had up to then been 
no evacuation, except, perhaps, of specialists and lines-of- 
communication troops. The great numbers of ships recently 
sunk—no fewer than twenty-five, mostly small, on one day 
rather suggest the employment by the enemy of greater 
tonnage than would be necessary for the supply of the land 
forces at this stage and may mean that evacuation is in pro- 
gress. But if so, it appears to be too late from the enemy’s 
point of view. However objectively one views the situation, 
it is difficult to believe that more than a fraction of the 
troops at present in the theatre of war can escape. I have 
had an uncomfortable feeling that the enemy may have 
continued Rommel’s practice with his veterans of the 
Afrika Korps, especially the armoured portion, which was to 
put them into trucks and drive them out of danger when 
matters got too hot, and that a large proportion of them 
may have been sent out by aircraft and ship, but 
this is pure speculation, We shall know more on 
the subject when more prisoners have been rounded up. 
At the moment, it would be hard to conceive a situation 
more desperate than that of the remaining Axis forces 
in Tunisia, 


WAR: 
COLLAPSE OF TUNIS AND BIZERTA. 


FINAL FOOTHOLD OF THE AXIS IN ALL AFRICA IN THE 
TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN OVER THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 


The rapidity of General Alexander’s advance on Tunis was such that the enemy was is of necessity based upon somewhat slender 
Strong defensive nests were by-passed and surrounded like a 
Large numbers of Axis troops endeavoured to reach Cape Bon, a mountain 
block, divided by lateral defiles into three sections, with no escape possible, as the sea 

was held by Admiral Cunningham, so surrender or death became inevitable. she 
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I have now covered the events of this 
campaign up to the furthest point to which 
I can follow it. In a recent article I dealt 
with some of the problems of Continental 
invasion (‘‘ The ‘ European Fortress,’ ”’ May 1). 
I shall therefore devote my last few words on 
this occasion to the Russian theatre. There, 
in the Kuban, the resemblance to the Tunisian 
campaign has been extraordinarily close, 
though the numbers engaged on either side are 
smaller. The parallel becomes even more striking if the 
unofficial report be true that the Russians in their drive for 
Novorossisk reached the sea in the midst of the German bridge- 
head and split the enemy’s forces in twain. The German resis- 
tance has been extremely stubborn—as in Tunisia—and 
about a fortnight ago the enemy reported that he had 
repulsed heavy assaults. But the pressure has been main- 
tained, and it now looks as if it were about to produce the 
desired results. But if the Germans are driven out of 
their Caucasian bridgehead, as I sincerely trust they 
will be, the collapse may not be quite so sudden 
as in Tunisia. The difference in the width of the Kerch 
Straits and the Sicilian Narrows is an important factor 
in the enemy’s favour in his Russian battle. Supply 
from the Crimea is very much easier and less costly 
than from Sicily. 

Although this is the sole area in which there have been 
any major engagements and the rest of the front has been 
immobilised by the frost, signs are not wanting that the 
season of the summer campaign is drawing near. At any 
time from mid-May onward—how soon must naturally 
depend upon whether there is sun to dry the ground 
or rain to prevent it from drying—a large propor- 
tion of the whole great theatre of war will be fit 
for large-scale mobile operations. Certain heavy 
bombardments have been reported, indicating 
that preparations are well advanced. Isolated 
phrases in the pronouncements and comments 
of both sides indicate a sense of expectancy and 
excitement. There is little room for doubt that 
the two antagonists, who have in the past dealt 
each other such terrific blows, but without getting 
in one of decisive effect, are about to re-enter the 
lists and to try conclusions for the third successive 
summer. A short while back Russian opinion 
seemed anxious, but of late the progress of our 
North African campaign has given it great satis- 
faction. There have also been strong rumours that 
Hungary is about to follow the example of Italy 
in cutting down her contribution to the Russian 
campaign, and the loss of satellite forces will be 
severely felt. 

Some weeks ago I stated that there were 
two views in this country: one, that there 
would be a German offensive this summer on 
at least the scale of that of the last; the other, 
that the German effort would be much more 
limited and local. I added that I myself was 
inclined to subscribe to the latter opinion. I 


have not revised this judgment, though it 
material. Germany’s commitments outside 
Russia are to-day greater than ever, and 


knows that they may suddenly increase. 
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A CONTOUR MAP SHOWING COMMUNICATIONS AN- 
RIGHT ARE ROADS INTO BON 
WHICH THE SURVIVING AXIS TROOPS 
RETREATED. 
Tunis fell to the triumphant First Army, with certain units of the 
Eighth, at 3.40 p.m., May 7, in pouring rain but with cheering crowds 
welcoming their rescuers from the Axis. General Alexander, driving a 
jeep, accompanied by Air Marshal Coningham, in command of Tactical 
Air Forces, drove almost unrecognised through the streets. 


TUNIS: 
ENVIRONS. ON THE 
PENINSULA, TO 


She must, I should think, hesitate to place herself 
in such a situation in Russia as to run the risk 
of having to call at short notice for reinforcements 
from France and elsewhere, as she did last winter. The 
problem which must be puzzling her general staffs is how to 
destroy, in comparatively limited space, the main -fighting 
strength of that Red Army which has proved itself at once 
so elusive and so obstinate. Nor, indeed, is it by any means 
certain that Germany will have the privilege of opening 
the bail 
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SICILY NOW OUR WAR FRONT-LINE OBJECTIVE IN AXIS EYES. 


Drawn BY ouR Specitat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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SICILY, TARGET OF MAJOR AIR ATTACKS UPON PALERMO AND OTHER STRATEGIC POINTS, THE STEPPING-STONE TO ITALY : 
A CONTOUR MAP GIVING SHORTEST AIR DISTANCES FROM CAPE BON AND MALTA. 


With the conquest of Tunisia, the next step of the victorious Allies in the Mediter- arc after arc of air attack into operation. Invasion of Sicily would be a formidable 
ranean zone becomes of urgent importance, and whatever other plans the Allied undertaking. For all practical military purposes the isle exists only along her coastline 
leaders may have in view, Sicily, straddling the Mediterranean, remains a foremost and round this extends a chain of airfields, fortffied zones and submarine harbours 
problem. Obviously the Axis High Command poured military and air strength into But daily now Sicily, like her parasite, Pantellaria, is being heavily bombed n 
Tunisia in order primarily to bring the defences of Sicily and Southern Italy to con- May 8 400 U.S. ‘planes blitzed the capital, Palermo, and destroyed the docks 
cert-pitch The fall of Sicily to the Allies would give them complete sea and air control Pantellaria was hammered the day before, Messina on May |! Malta R.A.F. has con 
f the Mediterranean and the elimination of any effective Axis intervention, while sistently visited Catania, Syracuse, Marsala and Gela, and from North Africa, Trapani 
its occupation must be the necessary prelude to the invasion of Italy Meanwhile Palermo and other airfields have been plastered recently Mussolini, on April 1¢ 
the pounding of Sicily rises to ever higher pitches as Air Chief-Marshal Tedder brings ' jecreed Sicily as an operational area, thus in the war front line 
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AN ENEMY CONVOY ATTACKED; NEW AIRCRAFT; U.S. SUB-CHASERS FOR CUBA. 





BEATEN UP BY CANNON FIRE DURING AN ATTACK 
ON A CONVOY SIGHTED OFF THE DUTCH COAST. 


ENEMY MINESWEEPER BEING 
BY AIRCRAFT OF COASTAL COMMAND 


These vivid photographs record two phases of a successful attack by aircraft of Coastal Command on | 
a large enemy convoy sighted off the Dutch coast on Sunday, April 18. Escorted by Spitfires and i 
Mustangs of Fighter Command, Beaufighters of Coastal Command swept in to attack the convoy with 
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THUNDERBOLT AMERICA’S SUB-STRATOSPHERE HIGH-SPEED FIGHTER NOW OPERATING 
BRITISH BASES--TAKES OFF, ITS WHEELS RETRACTING AS IT CLIMBS. 


It has now been revealed that the American Thunderbolt sub-stratosphere fighter, a brief description 
of which appeared in ‘ The Illustrated London News" of December 12, 1942, has for some time 
been in service with fighter squadrons opsrating from British bases. Several U.S. fighter squadrons 
equipped with Thunderbolts have accompanied Flying Fortresses on recent raids from this country. 
Known to the Americans as the P-47, the Thunderbolt, a low-wing single-seater monoplane, is about 
twice the size and weight of a Spitfire, and is heavily armed with eight half-inch guns, four in each wing, 
whose long range and combined discharge of more than 100 rounds a second make it one of the 
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IN ONE NIGHT, 
LARGER THAN A SUBURBAN BACK 


Designed in one night at the request of a party of Army officers visiting the works of Phillips and Powis 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT, DESIGNED AN LAND 


NOT MUCH 


m-28 
IN A 


A 
SPACE 


THE MILES 


Aireraft. Ltd., whose Chief Designer, Mr. George Miles, is seen standing beside a completed version, the 
M-28 has shown that it combines the qualities of several types of aircraft It can cruise just above the 
at about 40 m.p.h., or can clock 176 m.p.h. at 7000 ft. In addition to the pilot, it can carry 


rround 
. a stretcher case and nurse, or a cargo of 730 lbs. 
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ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT SWEEPS LOW OVER THE DECK OF A MINESWEEPER AFTER 
THE DARING ATTACK. ONE VESSEL WAS ‘“‘ BLOWN TWENTY FEET INTO THE AIR.” 
torpedoes and cannon fire at close range—a daring action, during which one of the pilots reported 
seeing a minesweeper “‘ blown twenty feet into the air.” Our first picture shows a hail of bullets whipping 
spray from the sea around one of the minesweepers — the onslaught, and in the second picture 

one of the Beaufighters, swooping down almost to deck level, continues the punishment. 





A GROUNDED THUNDERBOLT, SHOWING THE PILOT IN HIS COCKPIT AND FOUR OF THE 


EIGHT HALF-INCH GUNS WHICH MAKE IT ONE OF THE WAR’S HARDEST HITTERS. 


hardest-hitting fighters in the world. Designed for sub-stratosphere work, its 2000-h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney radial engine, fitted with a turbo-supercharger which utilises instead of wasting the exhaust 
gases, cives it a speed in the region of 400 m.p.h. at a height of about seven miles. It is very 
similar in appearance to the German F.W.190—of which it has destroyed several over the Continent 
since it began operating on this side of the Atlantic—so to assist recognition it has been given special 
markings, including a white-ringed nose. In a test power-dive in America, a Thunderbolt reached 
the amazing s of 738 m.p.h.—more than twelve miles a minute! 
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UNITED STATES TO CUBA 
UNDER LEND-LEASE ARRANGEMENTS. 


American flags were lowered and Cuban ensigns hoisted on ten coastguard submarine chasers when they 
were transferred to the Cuban Navy recently at Miami, Florida. Handed over to Cuba under Lend-Lease 
arrangements, the boats are to be used in the common cause. Sailors of both nationalities heard 
Capt H Benson, Acting Commander of the Gulf Sea Frontier and Commandant of the Seventh 
Naval District, call upon Cuba for assistance in driving Axis submarines from the Caribbean 
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$.S. GROUP-LEADER KRUGER. 
The Chief of the Gestapo in 
Poland, Group-Leader Kruger, has 
been. killed by Poles in Cracow. 
He was Himmler’s special repre- 
sentative and immediate : 
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Frank. He was decreed death 
3 ; Another victim in the aero- Brig.-General Barth, oe of ~\ ort the Polish patriots movement. Lieut. Bromage, D.S.O., Major-General Idwal Edwards, 
2 i plane accident in Iceland in Staff to Lieut.-General F. M. D.S.C., in command of the recognised as one of the out- 
Sa i which Lieut.-General Andrews Andrews, was among those submarine “ Sahib,” recently standing air officers of the U.S. 
lost his life, Bishop Leonard, killed in the aeroplane sunk, according to enemy Army, has been appointed 
of the American Methodist accident in Iceland. In 1940 reports, is 4 prisoner of Acting Chief of Staff, European 
Episcopal Church. He had he Fag eed civilian defence war. He was first lieutenant tre of Operations, in suc- 
flown to England to confer in the al Zone, as assist- of the submarine ‘‘ Sealion ” cession to Brig.-General Barth, 
with Protestant chaplains of ant supervising engineer on when she was commanded who was killed in the aeroplane 
the U.S. Army. He _ was the new locks. Assistant by Commander Bryant. Has crash in Iceland. General 
C chairman of many Com- Chief of Staff to Lt.-Gen. commanded the “Sahib” Edwards is 48, and has great 
"ae missions. a Andrews, Middle East. : since M March 1942. f “~~, experience of military aviation 
= r¢:-comanas SIR ALAN 
CUNNINGHAM. Fg 9 ee HEALY. 
ted The former commander of ree cad? ie — of 
ing the Eighth Army, General sets ee ee ae 
ure Cunning been overnor-General of the 
Commandant of the Staff Irish Free State, and a 
College, Camberley, for well-known barrister and 
about six months, it was broadcaster, died on May 9, 
announced recently. From ged fifty-five. He was 
1937-38 he was Comman- Recorder of Coventry since 
der, Royal Artillery, First 1941, and Bencher, Inner 
Division; G.O.C., East Temple, 1938. He served 
Africa Forces, 1940-41 ; with the Royal Dublin 
L608, Eighth Army in Fusiliers in the last war. 
Middle East, 1941. 
‘4 
4 VISCOUNT HEWART. "a bg a ey coe 
GEN. GIOVANNI MESSE. Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of England from 1922-40, aa yg ope Sy 
It is reported that the died on May 5 at the age of 73. He was a brilliant lawyer, wat of the Chancery 
present Axis Commander- a fine scholar, and one of the most outstanding orators we = before’ the Lord 
in-Chief in Tunisia is an of his generation. He took “silk” in 1912, and office Chancellor recently. He 
Italian, General Giovanni as Solicitor-General in 1916. He was an honorary Fellow aa ciel 4a or tener 
Messe, left in charge of the ee of University College, and held many honorary degrees. 7 Temple, in 1913; Rancher 
remnants of the retreating Lincoln’s Inn, 1934. e 
Axis forces by Rommel and served in the 1914-18 
von im both of whom, war with the 13th Princess 
according to Berlin, have Louise’s Kensington Bat- 
left North Africa. talion the London Regi- 
ment. 
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a LT.-GENERAL F. M. ANDREWS. i. 
The late General Andrews, until his death 
commanding the U.S. Forces in the 
European tre, was killed in an aeroplane 
accident in Iceland recently. Before taking 
over his command, he led the U.S. Force 
? ~. in the Middle East in North Africa. 
~~ 
; 
: 
J 
. * * 
MONTGOMERY 1S PRESENTED WITH AN UTOGRAPHED LT.-GENERAL JACOB DEVERS. KING FEISAL OF IRAQ (RIGHT), WITH VICTOR LAMPSON, 
PORTRAIT OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK BY CHINESE GENERALS. Lt.-General Devers, chief of the armoured SON OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, IN CAIRO. 
EN force, has been designated the new com- E . 
When Chinese Generals, members of a Military Mission visiting the mander of the U.S. Forces in the European King Feisal I!., boy King of Iraq, was entertained at the British 
Middle East, met General Montgomery, they presented him with an Theatre, in succession to the late Lt.- Embassy on April 10 by Lord and Lady Lampson. General Sir Henry 
ney enter d portrait of their great leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- General Andrews. He been called Maitland Wilson, C.-in. C., Middle East Forces, was among the many 
nse Pr part played by General Montgomery in the great victories Americe’s “ Men ” owing to his guests. King Feisal, on his birthday on May !, broadcast to this 
ard in Oe hiorth Africa is now known and acclaimed al! over the world. t anisation. country in English, a language he speaks as well as his native Arabic 
7 capacity for organisation ~*~. 
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SPEARHEADS OF INVASION: ALLIES’ NEW “OUTSIZE” LANDII 
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AN “OUTSIZE’’ LANDING-BARGE, PACKED WITH TROOPS STANDING SHOULDER TO SHOULDER, IN TRIPOLI HARBOUR. NOTE THE PARTLY LOWERED 
BEACH RAMP IN THE BOWS. ‘SUCH BARGES ARE EXPECTED TO PLAY A MAJOR PART IN LANDING OPERATIONS IN THE INVASION OF EUROPE. 











ANOTHER VIEW OF ONE OF THE NEW “OUTSIZE'' LANDING-BARGES CARRYING A HEAVY COMPLEMENT OF TROOPS ACROSS THE HARBOUR AT TRIPOLI. 


On at least two occasions recently, Vichy radio has reported the departure past issues of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News," but the examples shown here are | per 
from Gibraltar of strong convoys, including many landing-barges. If the of a much greater length than any previously pictured as in use by the str: 
reports are true, in all probability the barges were of the type seen in our Allies. Carrying large numbers of troops, with their guns and equipment, cra 
pictures Such craft have been the subject of drawings and photographs in the barges, as can be seen clearly, have in their bows a structure which | sto: 
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LANDING - BARGES SEEN’' OFF THE COASTS OF NORTH AFRICA. 





A BARGE OF A DIFFERENT TYPE-—-A TANK-LANDING CRAFT ALONGSIDE A “LIBERTY "’ CARGO VESSEL, UNLOADING SUPPLIES BROUGHT IN CONVOY TO NORTH AFRICA. 


permits of the rapid lowering of a beach ramp, across which the troops can | which British tanks stormed ashore on the beaches of Dieppe, and from which 


‘re are | 

y the stream on to hostile shores. The third of our pictures shows a tank-landing the armoured forces of the United States made their first landings on African 
ment, craft alongside a ‘‘ Liberty "' freighter in a North African harbour, unloading | soil last year The barges illustrated were photographed off the coasts of 
which stores which had been brought in convoy. These are the type of craft from North Africa—where it is likely they will soon be put to uses. 
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ENEMY INVASION “‘ JITTERS’’? THE CREW OF A GERMAN LONG-RANGE CAMOUFLAGED 
BATTERY ALONG THE “ ATLANTIC WALL” RUNNING TO ACTION STATIONS. 


FURTHER SUGGESTION OF GERMAN “ JITTERS "’: GERMAN GUNNERS, , 

MANNING THE “ATLANTIC WALL,” RUNNING HASTILY TO MAN 

THEIR GUN WITH HEAVY SHELLS. THEY HAVE EMERGED FROM 
A FERRO-CONCRETE BUILDING. 


"> IN THEIR INDEFATIGABLE ATTEMPTS TO RENDER ALLIED LANDINGS NUGATORY, TH 


EVEN RAISE THE LEVEL OF THE SEASHORE TO MAKE INVASION MORE DIFFICULT. 


For a considerable time the Germans have been industriously constructing 9 
defence system against Allied invasion, which began along the Channel and 
since the North African campaign has stretched along the coasts of Southern 
We published a page of ferro-concrete blockhouses on the Channel 


Europe. 
Since then, with the 


as far back as August 8, 1942, on the Todt system 


HITLER’S CONCRETE ATLANTIC WALL 
STEADILY: GROWING INVASION 


“JITTERS” 





ANOTHER SAMPLE OF THE GERMAN “ ATLANTIC WALL” DEFENCE SYSTEM, SHOWING 
A POWERFUL PIECE OF ORDNANCE PROYECTED BY FERRO-CONCRETE FORTIFICATIONS. 


NEW FORTIFICATIONS HASTILY ERECTED: A LONG-RANGE GUN IS PLACED IN POSITION 
ON ITS FOUNDATIONS. IN. BACKGROUND, MACHINES ARE BUSILY MIXING SAND 
AND CEMENT FOR A _ FORT. 


.AIM THAT THIS FERRO-CONCRETE WALL AND OTHER OBSTACLES, PART 


THE NAZIS 
" DEFENCE SYSTEM, ARE BOMBPROOF. é 


OF THEIR FRENZIED “ ATLANTIC WALL 


increasing strength by air and land of the Allies, German nervousness has 
grown, as these pictures from an enemy source indicate. The German jittery 
outlook is being daily evidenced by Goebbels and his minions, who endeavour 
to make our flesh creep, like the Fat Boy in ‘‘ Pickwick,"’ by stories of the 
annihilation which awaits any attempt of a Second Front Lord Halifax, 





ALL 
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IS UNDER FEVERISH CONSTRUCTION. 
DEMONSTRATED BY NERVOUS GARRISONS. 
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FEVERISH PREPARATIONS TO COUNTER INVASION. THIS ENEMY PICTURE SAYS 
SHOWS “A GERMAN BUNKER ON THE CHANNEL COAST, WITH ANOTHER BEING ERECTED.” 


IN FOREGROUND + 


A SOLID-LOOKING FERRO-CONCRETE WALL UNDERGOING ERECTION. 
ARE SEEN CIVILIAN FORCED-LABOUR WORKERS CONSCRIPTED FROM DEFEATED 


. . ° 
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FOUR BARRELS OF THIS GERMAN ACK-ACK GUN, MANNED BY ITS CREW, LOOK 
OUT ON THE BROAD ATLANTIC. 


more heavily fortified than it is possible to fortify the coast of Europe,"’ with 
a far larger garrison than Hitler could spare at any point. Recently our 
military correspondent, Captain Falls, in discussing Hitler's so-called ‘‘ European 
Fortress," with its “Atlantic Wall," the defence of Norway and the Low 


’ A STRONG-POINT IN THE 
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FURTHER HURRIED PREPARATIONS ON THE “‘ ATLANTIC WALL,” FROM A GERMAN SOURCE. 
THESE INDICATE BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS BEING SET UP ON THE SEA-FRONT 


IN ROCKY PLACES OVER THEIR “10,000 KILOMETRES OF CONCRETE ‘ 
ra THE METHODICAL GERMANS HEW DEEP SHELTER CAVES AS 


PROTECTION AGAINST ALLIED AIR ATTACK. 
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I 
“ATLANTIC WALL”: BESIDES THE FORBIDDING DEFENCES 
VISIBLE, THERE ARE MINEFIELDS, TANK TRAPS, AND INFANTRY NESTS. 


Countries, and now the entire northern shores of the Mediterranean, threatened 
more direly every hour, reduced the value of these defences to their logical 
conclusion, namely, enemy fighting-man-power and the strength of his mobile 
reserve available to oppose invasion, perhaps at many points, of which he is 
known to be short in view of the heavy demands made on the Wehrmacht 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: SOME NEWS 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TAKES THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST DURING HER RECENT 


VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE BLACK WATCH OF CANADA, 


Queen Elizabeth recently inspected the Black Watch of Canada and the Toronto Scottish somewhere in the 

south-east of England. She had previously visited both regiments during the tour made by their Majesties 

to Canada just before the war. After the Royal Salute on her arrival at the Black Watch H.Q., the drums 

and pipes of the regimental band played the regimental march, ‘“‘ Highland Laddie,”’ and a march named recently 
by the Queen, “‘ The Elizabeth March,’’ composed by Pipe-Major Ross. 





HURRICANE ON ITS 
VESSEL, 


R.A.F, FIGHTERS PROTECT SUPPLY SHIPS: A 
CATAPULT MOUNTING IN THE BOWS OF AN ALLIED 


The R.A.F. is providing protection for shippine on every sea route from 

Fngland to the battle zone of Africa, and besides long-range aircraft opera- 

ting from coastal bases, the R.A.F. has for some time provided merchant 

vessels with their own fighters. These aircraft are catapulted from the 
decks of merchant ships to meet enemy attacks. 


A 


BADGE FOR WOMEN 


WEARING 


HOME 
THE 





AT 


DISPLAY, 
THE MASSED BANDS OF THE BRIGADE 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE DIAMOND JUBILEE HELD THE ALBERT HALL TO CELEBRATE 


THE COMPLETION OF SIXTY YEARS’ WORK. IN THE ARENA, 


A display was held in the Albert Hall on Saturday, May 8, to mark the diamond jubilee of the Boys’ 

Brigade. The display celebrated the completion of sixty years’ work for the boyhood of the country. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presided, and in his address said that the growth of the Brigade during 

the years of war was a most remarkable fact; during those years 200 new units had been formed overseas 
and 500 new units at home. 
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NEW BADGE, 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ADDRESSES A LARGE CROWD OF DOCKYARD WORKERS 
FROM H.M.S. ‘“‘ VICTORY’? DURING PORTSMOUTH’S ‘‘ RELIGION AND LIFE” WEEK. 


Dr. Temple, taking part in the “ Religion and Life’? Week held in Portsmouth recently, spoke from 
the cathead of H.M.S. “Victory,”’ the flagshio of Admiral Sir Charles Little, C.-in-C., to a large 
audience of naval officers and ratings and dockyard workers. He based his address upon the Lord’s 
Prayer. In the afternoon, the Archbishop preached in Portsmouth Cathedral, and during the evening 
he was the principal speaker at a meeting presided over by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Portsmouth. 


THE NEW BADGE: OF GREY PLASTIC, WITH THE 


“*.G.” ON A BAR IN THE CENTRE. 


The badge to be worn by Women Auxiliaries with the Home Guard has been 

ordered for manufacture, and wil! be distributed as soon as possible. The 

badge is of grey plastic, with the letters “H.G.” on a bar in the centre and 

surrounded by a wreath of laurel leaves. Women will undoubtedly prove 

of great use in the Home Guard, so as to relieve the men for more active duties, 
and the badge will compensate for the ban on uniform. 


LETTERS 


’ 


GUARDS: A MEMBER 


pion ome 


ASSEMBLING CANNON AMERICA: 
AT THE ARMAMENT TRAINING OF THE 
This blindfold test of assembling and taking to pieces 20-mm 


BLINDFOLD IN 
SCHOOL 


STUDENTS GOING 
OLDSMOBILE DIVISION OF 


THROUGH 
GENERAL 


A TEST 
MOTORS. 


cannon is one of those required for com- 


pletion of the course for Servicemen at the Armament Training School of the Oldsmobile Division of 
General Motors. More than 3500 student Armourers for the Army, Navy, Coastguard and Marine Corps 
have been graduated from this school in the first eleven months. This touch test is a stiff one, but 


eventually the students find it as easy to assemble the cannon blindfold as with their eyes open. 
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PRECISION BOMBING OF SOUSSE: 
HARBOUR, SHIPS AND INSTALLATIONS. 
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THE PORT OF SOUSSE WAS BOMBED WITH DEADLY ACCURACY BY THE ALLIED “ 
AIR FORCE : HALF-SUBMERGED BOMBED SHIPS LIE DERELICT IN THE HARBOUR. ; 
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WRECKED GERMAN LANDING-CRAFT AMONG OTHER DESTROYED VESSELS ON THE WATERFRONT : 
' A PICTURE TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER THE ALLIES OCCUPIED SOUSSE ON APRIL 12. 











ROLLING STOCK AND SUPPLIES LYING AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF SHEDS IN THE 
RAILWAY YARDS. BEHIND, THE RESIDENTIAL QUARTER 1S UNHARMED. 


Sousse fell rapidly into the hands of the Eighth Army after Sfax had fallen. At 8.30 a.m. | 
on April 12 advance forces marched into this picturesque and ancient town of some 25,000 
persons, while a pall of sm »ke hung over it from the blazing harbour, docks and storehouses | 
which had been fired by the retreating Axis forces For some time it had received 
consistent attention from the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F., where the port—which had 
brought supplies to Rommel—was thoroughly scourged by heavy and medium bombers. | 
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A SMALL WATERLOGGED VESSEL ALONGSIDE A BOMB CRATER’ IN THE PORT, 
AND BEHIND IT A SUPPLY SHIP WITH SUPERSTRUCTURE SHATTERED BY BOMBS, 
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ONE SUPPLY SHIP TURNED TURTLE, ANOTHER LEANING SIDEWAYS, AND A SMALL 
VESSEL IN THE FOREGROUND DAMAGED—EVIDENCE OF THE SEVERE BOMBING 
b SUFFERED BY SOUSSE HARBOUR. p 
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A LOCOMOTIVE LYING SMASHED IN THE RAILWAY YARDS. BUILDINGS BEHIND SHOW 


NO SIGN OF DAMAGE. ANOTHER INSTANCE OF PRECISION BOMBING AT SOUSSE. 


The pictures indicate the precision bombing directed against enemy shipping and railway 
yards, other buildings by the waterfront and in the town being untouched In our top 
picture (left) are the burnt-out phosphate works destroyed by the Allies. When Ceneral 
Montgomery passed through Sousse a little later the inhabitants crowded into the town 
and cheered him with delighted enthusiasm, as has been the case in every town and 
village in Tunisia, when our troops entered 











“ BROUGHT UP IN ENGLAND.” : 
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By H.R.H. PRINCE CHULA CHAKRABONGSE OF THAILAND.* 
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BRIDGING THE GULF BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


« AST is East and West is West,” is a phrase 

which has been quoted ad nauseam since 
Kipling threw it off in a spirited ballad about the 
relations between British colonels on the North-West 
Frontier and the brigandish hill-tribes who confronted 
them. But the North-West Frontier it was, and no 
ancient and settled civilisation ; and Kipling himself 
only made the remark in order to qualify it with the 
much more important remark that strength of 
character and the sentiment of honour may 
transcend all the barriers of race and country. 
And when it comes to the more settled peoples 
of Asia, it is obvious that, although . the 
“twain ’’ may not be quite the same, “the 
twain’’ can meet in a manner delightful and 
profitable to both, and with a great deal of 
mutual understanding. 

For decades there has been a great deal of 
earnest discussion as to whether we had done 
the ‘right thing ’’ in bringing ‘ Orientals ”’ 
over to be educated in England—‘‘the right 
thing,’’ I mean, from the general point of 
view of the promotion of civilisation, and the 
preservation of various civilisations, not from 
the point of view of preserving and promoting 
‘‘ interests,’’ whether commercial or imperial, 
trade or the red patches on the -map. 
Opponents of the practice (amongst whom 
Mr. Gandhi, with his loin-cloth and spinning- 
wheel, has been, out of sheer reaction, after 
his education in the Temple, the chief in 
India) have held that the Asiatics, brought 
over here, have lost their own roots without 
acquiring ours. And it is continually pointed 
out that in that chaotic India, with its mix- 
tures of races and religions and its inhab- 
itants ranging from Aryan Senior Wranglers 
to aboriginal Dravidian tribes, we have planted 
barristers and B.A.s in excessive numbers, 
who have been to Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Inns of Court, and return to India finding 
that they are too thick on the ground, and 
that the British successors of John Company 





PRINCE BIRA MODELLING A CAR MASCOT, 

Prince Bira, Prince Chula’s cousin, is famous as an ace among amateur racin 
drivers and has a tremendous number of successes to his credit, both in Englanc 
and on the Continent. 


Reproductions from the book * Brought Up in England" ; 
Publishers, Messrs. G. T. Foulis and Co., L 


are thinking mostly still of policing the  sub- 
continent, coping with famine and plague, keeping 
the peace between factions and guarding the frontiers 
against invasion by people who certainly wouldn't 
be so solicitous about the Indians as we are. 
All that is still open to discussion But Britain 
(apart from the small island of Hong Kong) governed 
no Chinese, and no Indo-Chinese ; and anybody who 
has known some of those here is bound to realise that 
the pick of them can come here and not merely not do 
harm to either, but do good to both. 

Here is an example. Prince Chula of Siam is not 
so well known to the public as his cousin, Prince Bira, 
the champion motor-driver, to whom he was at one 


** Brought Up in England.” By H.R.H. Prince Chula Chakra 


bongse of Thailand. Illustrated, (G. T. Foulis; 218.) 


by courtesy of the 


time manager, but he deserves to be. I notice, by 
the way, that I have slipped into the name Siam. 
On the title-page it is called ‘‘ Thailand.’””’ When 
that change was made I asked a Siamese why on earth 
they had done it. His reply was that they thought 
the change would please Europe, and particularly 
England. I said: ‘‘ Look here, my dear fellow, all 


Europe since Elizabeth’s day has known your country 
as ‘Siam’; the termination ‘land’ is English; why 





H.R.H. PRINCE CHULA WITH HIS ELECTRIC CAR. 


“When I was about eight, my Uncle Vajiravudh sent me a wonderful gift. 
This was a perfect miniature two-seater car built by Cadillacs, complete with 
a hood, a collapsible dickey-seat, and head-lamps, the car being powered by 
electricity. 


It was painted bright scarlet like the pedal car which my grandfather 
had given me six years earlier.” 


use it ?’’ He was disappointed ; he 
thought we might be pleased, as the 
Japanese thought they would please 
us when they abandoned their 
-kimonos, colour- prints, cunning 
metal- work and temple-rites for 
top-hats, frock-coats and warningless 
bombing of Pearl Harbour. 

But here is a book in which East 
definitely does meet West. Prince 
Chula, who spent his early youth in 
Siam, was the son of a Siamese 
Prince and a Russian mother, and has 
married an Englishwoman, went to 
Harrow, coxed a Trinity, Cambridge, 
boat, and is now a private in our 
Home Guard. ‘‘ Between times ’’ he 
has returned to Siam, kept his con- 
tacts, and been greatly concerned 
with the progress of the country of 
his birth—which he knows to have 
surrendered to the Japanese only 
under force majeure. The title of his 
book bridges the gulf between East 
and West ; and he has been happy in 
both his countries. And he sees 
both countries from the inside and 
from the outside. 

When he is in Siam he is at once 
a Siamese and a foreign visitor. 
When he is in England he is now 
a thoroughly typical public-school boy and 
undergraduate, and now a foreign visitor with 
a scrutinising, if sympathetic, eye. He en- 
joyed every réle ; including the rdle of being 
a Siamese Prince: ‘ I was fortunate in being 
invited to lunch alone with King George V. 
and Queen Mary at Buckingham Palace again 
many times, averaging once every three months. Only 
once was the Queen absent, owing to a bad'cold, and the 
Duke of Gloucester was present ; while the King was 
always kind, friendly and entertaining, despite the 
fact that on one occasion I was much upset to have 
found that he was clearly unwell, but he had not 
wished to cancel the luncheon. It was on one of these 
happy occasions that I said rather casually but hope- 
fully to the King that I should very much like to have 
the opportunity of attending one of his Levées at 
St. James's Palace. I told him that I had made enquiries 
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through the i 
Thai Legation, }§ 
and had _ been 
told that it 
would be im- 
possible, as not 
being a diplo- 
mat I could not 
go with them; 
on the other 
hand, being a 
prince, it would 
not be suitable 
for me to go in 
with the general 
company. 






CHAKRA- 


H.R.H. PRINCE CHULA 
BONGSE OF THAILAND, AUTHOR OF 
*“ BROUGHT UP IN ENGLAND,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Prince Chula was born on March 28, 1908, 
in Bangkok, and when nine years of age 


‘Leave it to entered the Royal Military College there. 
pecien Later he went to Harrow, and, in 1927 to 
me,’ His Majesty Trinity College, Cambridge, where he coxed 


first boat of First Trinity. He owned and 
managed the ‘“‘ White Mouse ” garage, which 
backed his cousin, Prince Bira, the famous 
amateur racing driver. Prince Chula has 
written many books, both in Thai and in 
English ; among those in the latter language 
may be cited “‘ Wheels at Speed,” ‘‘ Road 
Racing, 1936” and “Dick Seaman— 
Racing Motorist.” 


said ; ‘have you 
got a uniform ?’ 
When I . told 
him that I had, 
he asked if it was 
white? ‘I’m 
afraid it’s red, 
Sir,’ I replied ; ‘does it matter ?’ It did not matter, 
and the King had only asked because his excellent 
memory was able to recall the last Thai full-dress 
uniform he had seen. This was my father’s in 1911, as 
my father then wore the white full dress of a general.”’ 

It is a full, genial, gallant and interpreting book. 
The epilogue is rather sad, but with glimpses of the 
dawn in it. When Siam declared war, under Japanese 
pressure, against us, says Prince Chula, his sorrow was 
“profound and overwhelming.’’ ‘‘ Meanwhile, as 
circumstances did not permit Bira and myself to have 
been at home to defend Thailand in her hour of trial 
(although we probably would not have been allowed 
to do so), we are now proud that we have been per- 
mitted to have the honour and privilege of bearing our 
humble share in the defence against any aggression on 
England, the country of our refuge, which has also been 
our home, by serving as privates in the Home Guard.” 





LISBA, WHO MARRIED PRINCE CHULA ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1938. 
Prince Chula’s wife, Lisba, is the third of the four daughters of Mr. and the 
late Mrs. Edward Hunter. She visited Thailand with her husband shortly after 
their marriage in the autumn of 1938. 


So am I, for that matter A year or two before the 
war, a young German, blond and aftable and furnished 
with introductions, invaded me in London and (quite 
out of the blue, but obviously instructed) shot at me 
the question: ‘‘ Why are you English so fond of the 
Chinese ?"’ I didn’t mean to be rude, but I answered 
automatically :.‘‘ Because we think they are gentle- 
men.’’ He faded out and I heard of him no more. 
Anybody reading this book will think the same thing 
about the Siamese ; and the Herrenvolk will be enraged 
thereat. This is a natural, charming, heart-warming book 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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CARTHAGE, ONCE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS—NOW A SUBURB OF TUNIS. 
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THE ANCIENT CARTHAGE, NOW AN OUTER SUBURB OF TUNIS: THE BYRSA, OR 2 
CITADEL, WITH MODERN BUILDINGS; IN FOREGROUND, THE ADMIRALTY RUINS. 


THE GAUNT ROMAN AQUEDUCT WHICH CARRIED PURE WATER FROM MOUN 
ZAGHOUAN, AND POURED MORE THAN SEVEN MILLIONS OF GALLONS 
sS 
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IN THE FOREGROUND THE NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL PORTS OF CARTHA ONCE THE PROUD CITY, MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 


THE GULF OF TUNIS, SHOWING 
INDICATES THE POSITION OF THE PORTS. 


THE MOUNTAIN BEYOND, BU KURNIN, WAS SACRED TO BAAL. THE MAP OF TUNIS ON PAGE 538 
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THE RUINS OF THE ROMAN THEATRE, WITH ITS CAPITALS AND BROKEN COLUMNS 


THE GREAT AMPHITHEATRE USED FOR PUBLIC SPECTACLES, SCENE OF THE MARTYR- 
IT LIES IN EXCAVATED GROUND NEAR THE FOOT OF THE BYRSA. 


DOM OF ST. PERFPETUA AND HER COMPANIONS, THROWN TO THE LIONS IN 203 A.D. 


was the great Pheenician emporium in the Mediterranean until finally destroyed 


Everybody Who visits Tunis, now rescued from the Axis, takes the ruins of 
after the third Punic war with Rome About B.C. 220 Carthage had a popu 


Carthage in his stride. It is easy of access, for electric trams frequently make 
the round tour, part of the route being along the side of the shallow Bay of lation of approximately a million and enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. The Romans 
To-day this suburb of the capital is invaded by modern buildings, hotels, in B.C. 122, occupied the city, and under ‘Hadrian and Antoninus the famous 
tradi- Zaghouan aqueduct was built. Baal-Ammon, represented as an old man with 
ram's horns, was the principal deity, of whom many relics have been found 


Tunis. 
and white stucco villas, where the new josties the old. Carthage, built 
tionally by Dido, c. B.C. 850, nearly a hundred years before Rome, for centuries 
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CATCHING FOOD AND WATER FROM THE SEA: A NEW KIT FOR CASTAWAYS. 
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AFTER DRINKING WATER HAS BEEN SQUEEZED FROM THE FLESH OF A 
FISH, THE FILLETS ARE SET OUT TO DRY IN THE SUN—A PROCESS THAT 
MAKES THEM MORE PALATABLE. 


——-—— acetate. of 


THE NEW FISHING KIT WHICH, PACKED IN A SEALED CAN, WILL BECOME 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR LIFEBOATS AND r A SMALLER KIT HAS 
BEEN DEVISED FOR RUBBER BOATS C AIRCRAFT. 
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DEMONSTRATING 
THE USE OF THE 
NEW KIT, A 
* COASTGUARDSMAN 
THROWS A 
BAITED LINE 
FROM A RUBBER 
RAFT. DRIED 
BAIT IS PART 
OF THE KIT. 
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DEMONSTRATORS OF THE KIT CATCH A 50-LB. GROUPER. A FISH OF THIS SIZE WILL PROVIDE 
ABOUT THREE PINTS OF DRINKING WATER AND PLENTY OF FOOD. 


THESE THREE PICTURES SHOW HOW DRINKING WATER IS OBTAINED. FIRST THE FISH IS CUT INTO SMALL PIECES, THE CHUNKS OF FLESH ARE THEN PLACED IN A PIECE 
OF MUSLIN (or A CASTAWAY'S SHIRT), AND THE FLUID IS WRUNG OUT INTO A CAN BY VIGOROUSLY TWISTING THE CLOTH. 


Fish caught by all sorts of improvised means have often saved the lives of ship- them to do so the new kit, sealed in a 3-lb. can, is being rapidly produced to form 
wrecked men. Lack of water has too often caused their death. Working on this standard equipment on the latest models of lifeboats and rafts. The kit contains 
basis, experts have now devised the special kit illustrated above, by means of which dehydrated bait, six different hook-and-line rigs, a collapsible fish net, a fish spear, 
men living on rafts may catch both food and water from the surrounding sea. The a corrosion resistant knife which floats, cotton gloves to protect the hands, and 
recent discovery that drinking water can be extracted from the tissues of fish has instructions for every possible exigency. When the fish is caught, drinking water is 
opened up the possibility of castaways preserving their lives indefinitely, and to help first wrung from it, and the flesh is then dried in the sun for consumption as food. 
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: THE GREAT FAMINE IN HONAN, CHINA. PRE-FABRICATED TUGS BUILT INLAND. 


a One of the worst famines in China’s recorded history has been raging in the Honan Province, 
bordering China’s north-eastern front line. The blighted crea is approximately 20,000 square miles, 
with the worst-affected districts along the Yellow River, in the vicinity of Cheng Chow, which is only 
twelve miles from the Japanese lines. Already weakened by seven months of starvation; during which 
time they have been eating the bark of trees, millet husks, straw, sweet potatoes, vines, cotton seeds 
and green and slimy weeds, the people are now facing an epidemic of cholera and dysentery. Mean- 
while, refugees in their thousands are leaving the province in trains or on foot. Many die on the 
way, Others have starved to death in their villages, and others, again, are fired on by the Japanese 

° as the overcrowded trucks pass. The authorities are doing all they can, but the difficulties of 

transport to the famine area, which borders the fighting front, are almost insuperable. 














PRE-FABRICATED TUGS: BRITAIN’S “SHIPYARD SURGEONS” AT WORK. SECTIONS OF 
A TUG IN POSITION AT THE SHIPYARD BEFORE BEING FINALLY WELDED TOGETHER. 








“THE GREATEST NATURAL DISASTER THAT HAS BEFALLEN THE PEOPLE”’: A_ TRAIN 
READY TO LEAVE THE CHINESE PROVINCE OF HONAN, CROWDED WITH REFUGEES FROM 
THE GREAT FAMINE. 


sas casas abt 





BALANCED PRECARIOUSLY ON TWO SECTIONS OF A TUG, A GIRL WELDER PREPARES TO 
JOIN THEM TOGETHER. WOMEN PLAY A BIG PART IN THE BUILDING OF THESE BOATS. 








REFUGEES, WITH THEIR FEW BELONGINGS, USE ALL KINDS OF TRANSPORT ON LEAVING 
THE PROVINCE. THE FAMINE WAS ONE OF THE WORST IN THE COUNTRY’S HISTORY. 








IN THE BACKGROUND OF THIS PICTURE CAN BE SEEN A COMPLETE FRE-FABRICATED 
BOAT READY FOR LAUNCHING, iT WAS ASSEMBLED IN FOUR-AND-A-HALF DAYS. 





The method by which certain types of merchant ships are built in parts inland and assembled at 
the shipyards has been used for some time, both here and in America, and much has been written 
of Henry Kaiser’s remarkable records in getting such ships ready for sea im a few days Now the 
same method is being applied to smaller boats, such as tugs, in this country. The parts, or slices 
of the boats, come from many different factories, some as far as 100 miles from the assembling 
point, and are then welded together to form a whole Women are playing a big part in the 
construction of these tugs, some even doing the actual welding, a skilled job which needs a steady 
hand and a certain amount of physical endurance. The saving of time is enormous in building ships 
. by this process, and the period given for the assembling of the completed tug shown in one of our 
pictures is four-and-a-half days. Sometimes the shipyards are close to the sea, but others may be 
well inland, as is the one where the above photographs were taken 





A CHINESE FAMILY STRIP THE BARK OFF A TREE FOR EATING PURPOSES THE 
PEOPLE LIVED ON BARK, STRAW, MILLET HUSKS AND WEEDS FOR SEVEN MONTHS 
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EXAMPLES OF AUGUSTUS JOHN’S WORK NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


—— 
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rg * HEAD OF MAVIS. a C STUDY FOR PORTRAIT OF VIVIEN LEIGH. 
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STUDY FOR PORTRAIT OF NINA MILKIMA 2 ( HEAD OF JUNE. 5 ra HEAD OF LORETTA. 7 
4 r + r : 
Drawings by Augustus John, O.M., R.A., are now on exhibition at the Leicester | and last, such as the head of ‘ Mavis,” the Study of Vivien Leigh, and the 
Galleries, Leicester Square, and we here show a selection of his work which head of Carmen. Augustus John became an Associate of the Royal Academy 
proves, once again, that he is the greatest draughtsman of his age Besides in 1921 and an R.A. in 1928 He resigned from the R.A. in 1938, but was 
some of his older drawings, there are a considerable number executed this year | re-elected R.A, in 194 He was awarded the Order f Merit i 1942 
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LIVERPOOL’S ANGLICAN 
THE CATHEDRAL 


HIS magnificent cathedral, of which 

Liverpool is justly proud, was 
begun in 1904 with the laying of the 
foundation-stone by the late King 
Edward VII Mr. G. F. Bodley and 
Mr. (later Sir) Giles Gilbert Scott were 
appointed joint architects Since the 
death of Mr. Bodley in 1907, Mr. Scott 
has been entirely responsible. In 1910 
the Lady Chapel was opened, in 1924 
the Choir, and to-day the entire building 
is well on its way to completion. It 
stands finely on a spur of high ground, 
St. James’ Mount, above a broken and 
picturesquely wooded quarry, with an 
old cemetery below, and forms an im 
posing landmark, visible for many miles 
This was the third Anglican cathedral 
built in England since the Reformation, 


the other two being St. Paul's and 
Truro. A fourth, Guildford, was begun 
in 1937 Liverpool Cathedral is built 


of local red sandstone and is con 
sidered our finest 


Gothic. Its length is given as 619 ft 


example of modern 


the total area 100,000 sq. ft., and the 
height of the central tower as 308 tt 
Apart from the beauty and originality 
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ANGLICAN CATHEDRAI FROM A DRAWING 
OF SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT AS If WILI 
(By courtesy of “ The Builder.”’) 


NEWS 


SIR GILES 
PROVINCE FOR 700 YEARS. 


BY RAFFLES 


APPEAR 


WHEN 





DAVISON OF 
COMPLETED 


GILBERT 


». 


GREAT WORK. 
(Photograph : Stewart Bale, Liverpool ) 





SCOTT’S 


Continued 

of the building, one of the most note 
worthy features is the series of windows 
in the Lady Chapel, commemorating 
the deeds of good women. The subject 
scheme of the windows of the staircase 
notable 


and Atrium is the deeds of 


women of more recent times, such as 
Grace Darling, Susanna Wesley, Eliza 
beth Fry, Queen Victoria, Mrs. Glad 


stone, Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Barrett 
April 10 we published 
of Liverpool's Anglican cathedral under 
which the phrase, “All the other 
athedrals, now Anglican, were origin 
ally Catholic, but confiscated at 
the time of the Reformation,"’ was used 
This was tn firstly, the word 
Roman should have preceded Catholic, 


Browning In our issue of 


a photograph 


were 
rrect 
and secondly, no cathedrals were ‘‘ con 
fiscated,"’ as the greatest possible care 
was taken in this country to maintain 
the continuity of the Church from the 
earliest days of its foundation to the 
present time. Neither Catholi: 

Catholic Ministry 
ynly the Papal claims were 
England 


Joctrine 
nor the were 
abandoned 
repudiated by the Church of 
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WAR AND THE VENOMOUS SNAKES. 


ENOMOUS snakes are found almost all over the temperate and tropical regions of 
the world, with the exception of New Zealand and the Oceanic Islands. Europe 
does not escape. Small vipers are very plentiful in some parts of it, notably in Haute- 
Saone, France, and one example is found in England, but on account of their small size 
are seldom dangerous to man, though the bite of one is followed by severe symptoms. Most 
of the fatal cases have been those of children. It is otherwise with Asia, America, Africa, 
Australia and Tasmania. The venomous snakes of these 
regions are divided by naturalists into two chasses— 
poisonous colubrine snakes and viperine snakes. They 
present differences in structure and also in the proper- 
ties and action of their poisons. India, China and 
Southern Asia are afflicted with the most deadly of the 
poisonous colubrine snakes, the cobra Naja tripu- 
dians and the hamadryas, or king cobra (Naja 
bungarus), and the kraits. There are also several species 
of viper, among which the daboia and the phoorsa 
are the most deadly. 

The important poisonous snakes of the Americas all 
belong to the viperine class, and are representative of 
the sub-family Crotaline. North America specialises 
in the rattlesnake, of which there are four varieties, 
Crotalus terrificus and Crotalus horridus as the most un- 
~ It has also the copperhead and the moccasin. 
In South America the Crotalus terrificus occurs in 
Brazil and Northern Argentina: but there are of 
different species, many which reach a size of 5 ft., or 
even more. Of these the fer-de-lance is the best known. 
Brazil alone records 19,000 cases of snake-bite a year. 
In North Africa a species of cobra (Naja haja) is com- 
mon, and two vipers, Cerastes cornutus and Echis 
carinata, are responsible for a number of deaths. In 
South Africa are other species of cobra, the Egyptian 
cobra, Naja haje, the Cape cobra, the Ringhals cobra, 
or spitting snake, as well as the black mamba, and 
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popular. 


others less dreaded, and eight adders, including the THE KING 
Cape puff-adder and the night adder, both of which have OF THE POISONOUS SNAKES FOUND IN 
ASIA; THE OTHER TWO ARE 


very large poison glands. 

Australia has more than its share of venomous 
snakes, all of which belong to the Colubnida, though 
the death adder simulates a viper by its appearance. The 
most dangerous are the tiger snake, the copperhead, the brown 
and the black snake. Apart from the land snakes, which are 
our immediate concern in wartime because of their threat to 
our fighting men, note should be made of the sea snakes, which 
are all poisonous. With the exception of Platurus, they live 
entirely in the water, their tails being flattened like that of 
an eel. We have seen them near Port Darwin, and they are 
common in the tropical and sub-tropical seas of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. Mention of the Australian snakes is the 
more relevant because it was in Australia that the pioneer 
study of snake venom was undertaken by Sir Charles Martin, 
afterwards the Director of the Lister Institute ; and there also 
that those later investigations have been carried on which have 
inspired the work of the snake farms at Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, as well as that at Sao Paulo, Brazil, directed by 
Dr. Afranio do Amaral, who, since then, has transferred his 
knowledge and experience to the United States similar in- 
stitution at San Diego. 

The subsidiary, if not the primary, work at these institu- 
tions is the collection of venom from poisonous snakes in 
order to produce antivenenes or antidotes to the poisons. The 
collection of the poisons is made by inducing the snake to bite 
an ordinary large watch-glass which has been covered with 
thin rubber sheeting such as dentists use. The fangs penetrate 
the rubber, and all contamination by the secretions of the 
snake’s mouth is effectuaily prevented. Or the Ringhals 
cobra, as noted by Mr. F. W. Fitzsimmons, of the Port 
Elizabeth Museum, may be encouraged to discharge its venom 
as it bites through the covered top of a wine-glass. There are 
two kinds of venomous snakes—the back-fanged group, which 
are in an intermediate stage of fang and poison development, 
with ductless venom glands in the head of the snake, under the 
skin of the upper lip, and near the base of the grooved fangs ; 
and the front-fanged class, comprising all the typical veno- 
mous snakes, equipped with a complete and efficient apparatus 
which commands the adiniration of naturalists, for the inocu- 
lation of their victims. Without going into the detailed 
description offered by Dr. Hamilton Fairley, F.R.S., we may 
note that with the closure of the jaws and the entry of the 
fangs, the acting muscles drive the venom through the groove 
into the tissues—and hardly ever is there a leakage. Except 
when the snake is prepared to strike, the poison channel from 
the poison duct to the fang is not completed. When it does 
strike, it closes its jaws like a dog, on the part bitten. 

The collection of the snake venom has prefaced 
the long-continued effort to provide the antidote of 
a venom serum. Snake poison is in most instances a 
clear, limpid fluid of a pale straw or yellow colour, 
Most are tasteless, but cobra poison has a disagree- 
able, intensely bitter taste. They dry quickly, and 
in the dry state keep indefinitely, and then dis- 
solve again readily and completely in water. This 
technique has been elaborated at the United States 
official establishment at San Diego, where of late 
years the most valuable research has been carried 
on There the venom most abundantly treated is 
that of the rattlesnake, though there are others 
which demand it, and recently an advertisement 
was published asking for a supply of 26,000 poison- 
ous snakes this year. The venom having been 
secured and filtered and purified, an anti-venom 
serum is prepared from it. This is recognised as 
the most useful that can be applied in neutralising 
the poisonous effects of a bite; but a serum that 
will aet in any case is not yet to be had. To be of 
effect, the serum must be prepared from a venom which is the same as that injected into 
the vietim by the snake. Unless the venom spreads too rapidly into the tissues for any- 
thing to be of effect, the serum will bar, or partially bar, its progress. But when a 
vietim is bitten there is nothing better than the long-standing remedy of binding a tight 
ligature above the wound and excising the flesh immediately about it. The injection of 
erum has then its best opportunity Kk. S. Grew, 


““ MILKING” A 
AFRICAN MEDICAL 


toxic serum 


RATTLESNAKE : 
OF THE SINGLE SCALE WHICH COVERS THE TIP OF THE TAIL, 


THE RATTLE OF THE 
GRADUALLY 


ONE 


THREE HOLLOW BULBS, 


ILLUSTRATED 





INTO 





COBRA (NAJA BUNGARUS), ONE OF THE MOST DEADLY 


THE COBRA NAJA TRIPUDIANS AND 
THE KRAITS. 





PUFF-ADDER : 
CORPS 
EXTRACTS THE VENOM FROM THE REPTILE. 


To force the snake to yield his venom 
i it is grasped firmly behind the jawbones and, with a 
deft movement, the jaws are opened and the fangs pressed against 
the edge of a glass. At the same time the top of 

saged, a movement which induces the venom to dribble out. 
thin, clear fluid is then dried and eventually exported to the battlefields 
and elsewhere. The yield from one snake is said to be equivalent to 

three Epsom salts crystals. 
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THE MUSE MILITANT: WAR THEMES IN POETRY AND PROSE. 


MONG the most recent books of verse by major poets of our time, from which their 
authors read selections before the Queen at the Zolian Hall gathering, is ‘ Cuat- 
LENGE.” By Wilfrid Gibson (Oxford University Press ; 3s. 6d.). This is a collection of short 
pieces. intensely moving in their concentrated pathos, each visualising some typical scene 
or incident of the war, by land, sea or air, or on the home front during air raids, or ex- 
pressing poignantly the thoughts and memories of wounded and dying men and the sorrows 
of women bereaved. Inevitably, the note is for the most 
part sad (for who can touch lightly on such themes ?), 
but the gloom is relieved by a pervading sense of com- 
passion, and by the felicity of brief, incidental glances 
at nature; as when the coast-watcher on the North 
Sea’s edge rejoices to hear and see, instead of hostile air- 
craft, flocks of wild-fow] flying from the Arctic winter— 
No thrumming of death’s engines drawing near 
To rend the starry peace with flame and strife ; 
But, through the frosty tension throbbing clear, 
Only the beating of the wings of life— 
or as when an airman-angler refreshes his spirit with 
an hour’s fishing at a quiet pool; or in the picture of 
a shepherd seeking a lost lamb among the mountains 
of Skye, where 
The craggy Coolins, dark against the ambers 
Of stormy sunset, rear their angled peaks. 

There is a sustained objectivity and sharpness ot 
vision about Mr. Gibson’s poems, which are pleasingly 
free from that egocentric self-exposition too frequent in 
modern verse. In his wartime work, he has perfected a 
genre all his own, wherein, with rare economy of words, 
he can evoke a dramatic moment or reveal the secrets 
of a heart in a few pregnant lines, without losing the 
magic touch that differentiates poetry from prose. 

In contrast to Mr. Gibson’s compact brevity, there 
is a certain expansiveness, not to say prolixity, in 
“ TWENTIETH-CENTURY PsaLTER.” A Poem-Sequence. 
By Richard Church (Dent; 5s.), recommended by the 
Book Society. Justifying his title, the author suggests 
an analogy—not closely pursued—with the psalms of 
David, who in certain ways was “‘ modern, one of us.’’ 
David’s modernity it was, perhaps, that inspired two other 
recent works—Barrie’s last play and Mr. Duff Cooper’s current 
volume. Mr. Church’s poem, arranged in separate sections for 
the morning and evening of each of thirty days, is concerned 
mainly with the German air raids, and describes with deep 
feeling ‘“ the ruins of my native city,” and all that London had 
meant to him. There is much questioning of spiritual issues 
affected by the carnage and devastation, leading ultimately to 
‘“*a faith out of faithlessness found.’”’ Not all his countrymen, 
probably, will accept his confession of “‘ a guilty heart for my 
share in the crime,” or the suggestion that they too were partly 
responsible for “‘ the pillage and burning.” It is difficult to 
see why an assassin’s victim should be accused of complicity 
in his own murder. If, however, some of the argument is 
unconvincing, yet for sincerity and poetic quality this latter- 
day “ Psalter’ remains a notable achievement. 

Two books of verse emanate from the R.A.F., of all the 
Fighting Services the most productive of poetic talent. They 
have special interest as authentic expressions of the airman’s 
mind, even if the warrior is not always the best fitted to 
celebrate his own deeds in song. A commander’s affection for 
his men is denoted in the title of “* THese—Our CHILDREN.” 
More Verses of the Royal Air Force. By Anthony Richard- 
son, author of “‘ Because of These ’’ (Harrap; 3s. 6d.). In the 
title-poem, addressed by the Adjutant of a Blenheim Squad- 
ron to his commanding officer, the latter says, after a talk 
about their own families, and as they watched the bomber 
crews eagerly starting on a night raid: “ For you and me— 
These are our children—now!” The verses, forthright and 
explicit, picture many phases of R.A.F. life and character. 
More sophisticated, and sometimes cryptic, is a slender volume 
called ** BEyonp Tuts DisrEGARD.” Poems. By John Pudney, 
author of ‘** Dispersal Point” (Lane; 2s. 6d.). The book is 
named from a poem entitled ‘Crew Room,” opening thus: 
“ Beyond this disregard,/ The casual answer, and the hard / 
Brief pranks, / Is kindness which is metal / Patterned as stalk 
and petal, / As the wide flower frank.” [sic.) 

We now drop into prose with three other air-war books. 
From a well-known biographer, who is a member of the 
R.A.F.V.R., arrives ““ComBat Report.” The Story of a 
Fighter Pilot. By Hector Bolitho. With Frontispiece Portrait 
in Colour by Eric Kennington and 11 other Illustrations 
(Batsford ; 8s. 6d.). The subject is a young friend of the 
author, and along with the tale of his adventures, based on 
his letters, diaries and conversation, goes a study 
of his character as he developed from a diffident 
youth into a daring fighter with many air victories 
to his credit, and decorated by the King. There are 
also incidental stories about some of his comrades, 
and the book gives a spirited account of R.A.F. life. 

Despite inadequate title and formal, one of the 
best descriptions of London's resistance to Ger- 
many’s air onslaught will be found in * Tue Butv’s- 
Eve.” By Reginald Bell. With Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, 12 Photographs, and 
Drawings by Blesbok (Cassell; 2s.). The author 
held an important Civil Defence post in the East 
End, and his “ vivid and inspiring picture,” 
Mr. Morrison calls it, is based on first-hand ob- 
servation while the raids were in progress. In the 
first three months of bombing, he recalls, ** about 
36,000 high-explosive bombs, estimated to weigh 
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IT 1S DEVELOPED AS A MODIFICATION 
AND RESEMBLES 6600 tons, had fallen on London, killing over 12,500 
DIMINISHING IN SIZE AND OPENING people and seriously injuring 20,000 more. ... All 


THE NEXT. 


this, let it never be forgotten, took place during 
the year in which we faced Germany alone. . » 
Infinite details and complex problems are involved in the transition of manufacturing 
industry from peacetime to wartime operations. A novelist who during the war has 
worked in aircraft factories tells what such a change may mean in “ Over to Bompers.” 
By Mark Benney (Allen and Unwin ; &s. 6d.). He relates in semi-fictional form how certain 
works, engaged in building luxury cars and, later, converting them into ambulances, wer« 
suddenly required to produce instead heavy four-engined bombers.—Cuaries E. Bywt 
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Touch 


CRUSADER tank (Mark III. W.D. 
No. 126008) is commanded by. 
Serg. Nelson of the Notts Yeo- 
manry. While pursuing the 
retreating enemy at Marble Arch, 
the tank ran over a mine and the 
track was blown off. Although 
anti-personnel mines were thick 
on the ground, the crew jumped 
out, repaired and replaced the 
track and the tank rejoined the 
squadron..... 

Extract from an account of recent 


Sighting in North Africa in “The 
Nottingham Guardian.” 
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“* My grandfather used to 
come here,”’ said a young 

pilot officer. “ Of course 

he wasn’t in the Air 

Force—I expect wars 
were fought with bows 
and arrows in his day. He 
was a colonel. Six foot six 
in his socks (by jove, this is 
a wizard fit!) and I bet you 
couldn’t have fitted him from 
stock in five minutes.” “ You're 
wrong, sir,” we said. “ Navy, 
Army or Air Force—all sizes 


and shapes—we can provide 
just such a fit—from stock!” 
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& CO., LTD. 
Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Naval, Military & R.A.P. Outfitters 
Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, 
s ournemo: 
——— = a COVENT GARDEN 





Southend, Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, 
Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, Ilkley, Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 


Liandrindod Wells, Grantham TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
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This 
endurance 


Malta, 
Little Island 





that would not yield 





to savage might. 
Immortal symbol 
of all little things 
which, having faith 
and courage 

and endurance 
shall prevail 

against the dark 
destroying powers. 
Little squadrons— 
how little 

once— 

that charged 

into big formations 
and scattered them. 
Little ships 

that fought through 


tempest of flame 


and sea The jet-black night is illuminated only by the 
burst of bombs and shells. Danger lies ahead 


to bring supplies : 
§ supp in the cratered road, and overhead, where 


Little homes enemy planes lurk panting in the sky. The 
shattered ; attack has been long—but the ambulance 
head ; safely, steadily, in the slender 
ble folk ee ee Y> Y> 
eienete fark hands of a brave girl. . . . We can’t all be 
Carrying on ambulance drivers. But we can display, in 
in Malta... whatever our daily job, this spirit of 


undaunted endurance. We, too, can bring 
this uncomplaining courage to conditions 
Island to Island of strain, fatigue and discomfort. We 
calling 7 © too—even the most ordinary of us-— 

can take pride in our determination 

to ‘‘carry on.” This is the spirit 

* * 2k * that is bringing the Victory ever 
nearer—the spirit that entitles us 

to take our place in the ranks 


as in Britain... 


‘ Carry on.’ 





This war is being fought for the rights of little things 


—the sacred right of little folk to live their lives of those of whom one day 
unmolested by big gangsters. It is being won by the world will say: ‘‘But 
millions of little sacrifices, little efforts—and millions Sor their wonderful 


endurance...” 


doing their ‘bit.’ Our duty is to make our ‘bit’ 





bigger—which means, here and now, work harder and 
SAVE MORE. 


coo am Wings for Victory The Standard Motor Co Ltd Coventry 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee . - _ 
rt supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 














‘The fact that goods made of raw materials in sho 
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Why you 
should spend points 
on Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is more than an excellent crispbread—it is a 
first-rate addition to your wartime diet, supplying you 
generously with many elements vital to health and fitness. 
Here is a quick guide to the goodness in Vita-Weat. It 
will help you to spend your points to the best advantage 


I ewalked out 


with the outfit complete 





and to shop wisely: 
VITA-WEAT CONTAINS : 


1 Vitamin A to help you resist 
infection. 


2 Vitamin D to help vour body to 
absorb Calcium and Phosphorus, 
and to make sound teeth and bones. 


3 The Vitamin B complex, com- 
prising Vitamin Bi, whose lack 





PACKETS 1/6 - 
war I0d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 


may cause neuritis and gastric dis- 
orders; Vitamin B2, which helps 
to burn up the ‘fuel’ foods and 
turn them into energy. 


4A Iron to combat fatigue and 
anaemia, 


Vita-Weat is also excellent for the teeth. Children especially 
should have something crisp to eat every day. 


1%. Vit a-We at 


REGD. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


LOOSE 1|/4 Ib. (Equal tc two pre- 
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OF VICTIMS 





lender, bleeding guins are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 
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Only FORHANS 43 
Brand contains 4g 

the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum 4 
infection # 


“JUST BRUSH. YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


ON SALB ALL OVER IHEK WOKLD 












ASK YOUR TAILOR 


To CUT YOUR NEW SUIT IN 








SCOTLAND'S HARDEST 


WEARING CLOTH 
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** These are the gloves you have 
heard about.” 
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TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co 


Rochdale 

















A.T.S. Jacket and Skirt ... £11.5.0 


Greatcoat ... £10.13.3 

Shirt and 2 Collars .. . from 14.6 
Cap and Badge ... from £1.3.9 
Stockings ... from 3.10 

Wea s  6 

Shoes ...£2.1.0 

Gloves ... 10.6 


Sam Browne Belt... £1.8.6 


(USTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone : 


Regent 6789 


OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE. NEED IS URGENT. 
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LONDON NEWS 


May 15, 1943 
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choosing it is obvious, For all its 
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and thoughtfulness 


*“ Such careful planning and thought- | 


fulness makes us feel very close to 
home ”—that is what a British prisoner 
of war wrote about the Red Cross 
parcels that are despatched regularly 
to prison camps in Germany and Italy. 

The picture above shows you some 
of these parcels all ready for distribu- 
tion in Stalagluft 3, a big camp for 
R.A.F. prisoners. Already Red Cross 


12,000,000 of these parcels, containing 
cheese, chocolate, jam, margarine, etc., 
carefully designed to supplement the 
Official rations, also cigarettes and 
tobacco, to cheer up the monotony 
of prison diet and prison life. Such 
supplies of good food and tobacco are 
sent each week at a cost of approxi- 
mately 10/- a prisoner. Will you help 
to make a prisoner of war feel ‘ close 


packing centres have sent over | tohome’? Will you— 


SEND A DONATION TODAY TO 


fn RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, S.W.1 


Red Cross and St. John Fund, registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 





This space has been given to the Red Cross by 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 














DETAILED 
FOR A COLD SPOT—OR A HOT SPOT? 


America or 
if 


constant washing 


You can wear the same shirts in Africa, 
Aldershot and be equally comfortable 
‘ Viyella.’ 
and rough conditions are 
‘ Viyella’ 
‘Viyella’ 
can only be supplied to H.M. Services. 
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